QUEEN   MARY   OF   MODENA
1689 is in question. I pray the Holy Ghost may enter deeply into the good heart of our Holy Father to make him conscious of this truth, and inspire him to find a remedy without a moment's delay. . . .
There is another thing most necessary for the success of the King's voyage, I mean a good sum of money j this King has really behaved with the greatest generosity, but he has much to do to find money for himseff to keep up 300,000 men ; so if His Holiness would help us, it would be a meritorious act before God and man. . . . Therefore I beg of you to obtain a good round sum, that our enemies and the Pope's may have no occasion to say that His Holiness gives us nothing but fair words to help us to recover our kingdoms.
I do not know if Monsignor d'Adda has yet arrived in Rome; he is a man of great spirit, and he can inform the Pope of what he has seen. This King would not let him remain in France, thinking him not well-intentioned towards himself, but he is mistaken in the man, who seeks nothing more passionately than this much desired accommodation. I have a particular esteem for Monsignor d'Adda, which I hope will induce you to see him willingly, and treat with him confidentially as one of my good friends. You will have many particulars from him, and may agree together in showing the Pope the necessity of giving money to the King, and of reconciling himselr with this Court.
Perhaps if His Holiness sees that all his faithful servants are or one mind he will consent more easily to our prayers.
I have been ill several times this past month, but now I am better. My poor heart is afflicted at being so far from the King, and is filled with a thousand apprehensions. Of your charity pray for me, for the King, and for my son, who, thank God, is very well. . . ."
The conditions under which James II undertook the expedition to Ireland were difficult. Louis XIV, who had provided the money and the ships, intended to control the course ot events, and from the first, the interests of the English King as he understood them himself, met with opposition from d' Avaux representing those of the French Court. According to St. Simon, d'Avaux had little chance of succeeding " with a Prince with whom he could never agree, a Prince perpetually deceived, and yet obstinately bent, in spite of all d'Avaux's representations, upon running into all the nets spread for him. Events constantly proved d'Avaux to be in the right."
246kingdom again. The other responded that his obligations to His Majesty were such, that he hoped to re-enter into possession of his kingdoms for no greater reason than to be able to testify his gratitude. . . .
